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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

which Edward Shanks carried off the initial award last 
year, has just been awarded, for 1920, to Poems Neiu and 
Old, by John Freeman (Selwyn & Blount). The judges 
were the same as last year — Messrs. Lawrence Binyon, 
J. C. Squire and Edward Marsh. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

A LAURELLED POEM 

The Song of Three Friends, by John G. Neihardt. Mac- 

millan Co. 

This book has not hitherto been reviewed in Poetry, be- 
cause it seemed unnecessary to repeat criticisms fully sug- 
gested, in February, 1916, in a notice of The Song of Hugh 
Glass, the first poem published of its author's projected epic 
series, though the second in artistic order. But the recent 
P. S. A. award to this book, as one of the two best Ameri- 
can books of verse of 19 19, asserting as it does at least the 
second choice of men like Mr. Robinson and Professor 
Lowes, seems to call for a more complete statement of our 
exceptions to the committee's verdict, our reasons for think- 
ing this poem "fundamentally unsound as a work of art." 

The reasons are essentially one — the discord between the 
story and the style. The poet's project — a series of nar- 
ratives presenting that most romantic period of American 
history, the winning of the West by adventurous wanderers 
and traders — is an heroic adventure itself, and not more 
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A Laurelled Poem 

deliberate a literary plan, perhaps, than most epics. But 
having started, he lacked the native human spirit, the uncon- 
scious courage, of his heroes — he couldn't give himself whole- 
heartedly to his adventure, let his subject carry him, but 
must needs load it with all the rhetorical and legendary im- 
pedimenta of many races, many literatures. He set out car- 
rying not only the "heroic couplet" of Pope, and all the 
archaisms of so-.called "poetic" language, now quaintly 
rococo; but also all the approved lesser-classic traditions of 
epic form and style. These details of manner, when ap- 
plied to a story of wild-western pioneers, effect a discordant 
incongruity, at times absurd. The following examples are 
typical : 

Gauche girls, with rainy April in their gaze, 
Cling to their beardless heroes, count the days 
Between this parting and the wedding morn, 
Unwitting how unhuman Fate may scorn 
The youngling dream. 



Now at whiles 
The kiote's mordant clamor cleaves the drowse. 

And lustily the hewers sang at whiles. 

Thus merrily the trappers took their ease, 
Rejoicing in the thread that Clotho spun. 

For Ilion, held 
Beneath her sixfold cerement of Eld, 
Seems not so hoar as bygone joy we prize 
In evil days. 

And this, of a troop of trappers having a grand old drunk: 

What roaring nights of wassailing they knew — 
Gargantuan regales — when through the town 
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The fiery liquor ravined, melting down 
The tribal horde of beaver! How they made 
Their merest gewgaws mighty in the trade! 
Aye, merry men they were ! 

Now, the point Poetry has been insisting on for eight 
years is that this kind of thing is not only false taste but 
fundamentally bad art. Not only does it artificialize the 
tale, in the same way, but to a greater degree, that Pope 
artificializes Homer; but it entirely misses, indeed violates, 
its flavor — a flavor which a first-rate poet approaching his 
job in a sincere and honest spirit, would have caiight with 
all its wild barbaric tang. The reader faces an elaborately 
wrought-out incongruity, which forces him to one of two 
courses: either he must adjust his mind to the poem as an 
example of th.e china-shepherdess type of art — a type de- 
veloped with a certain sincerity by the artists of Du Barry's 
highly elaborated court, but rather strained in our demo- 
cratic place and period; or he must reject the poem alto- 
gether as mere confusion and absurdity — the leaning of a 
second-rate mind upon traditions unfit for his chosen sub- 
ject; and therefore a false presentation, a mere prettifying 
and belittling, of the wild epic grandeur of our pioneer 
history. 

Let us seize, for the moment, the first horn of the di- 
lemma, and discover, if we can, what Messrs. Robinson and 
Lowes found -in this book to justify even second place in 
their lists. Admitting that Mr. Neihardt's trappers "willed 
to tarry" instead of decided to camp, and "rejoiced in the 
thread that Clotho spun," and looked like "unhappy spirits" 
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on the "dim far shore of Styx" when scrambling from 
enemies; and that a western girl's beauty can't be asserted 
without reference to Helen, Iphigenia and Iseult: admit- 
ting, indeed, the poet's pseudo-classic assumptions and preju- 
dices, we may find good lines, vivid figures, and passages of 
resounding rhymed eloquence ; also a very proper strengthen- 
ing and simplification of style toward the tragic climax of 
the tale. For example: 

A cedar of a man, he towered straight. 



He shuddered, gazing where the gray sky bled 
With morning, like a wound. 

A trailing flight of southbound whooping cranes, 
Across the fading West, was like a scrawl 
Of cabalistic warning on a wall, 
And counselled haste. 

And this, of a mare found dead after escape from a prairie 

fire: 

She had run, 
With saddle, panniers, powder-horn and gun, 
Against the wind-thewed fillies of the fire, 
And won the heat, to perish at the wire. 

The narrative pauses for long, classically wrought similes ; 
and the fight between the two great-bodied men is described 
with almost Homeric — no, Vergilian — dignity. Then the 
murder, the fire, the murderer's blurting-out of the truth, 
and the weird vengeance of his little companion — all these 
are dramatically presented. A good workman is Mr. Nei- 
hardt, however mistaken his design. The poem has a begin- 
ning, a carefully wrought climax, and a shaped and conclu- 
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sive end. The poet's art elaborates and artificializes, but 
it does not sprawl. 

Probably Mr. Robinson and Professor Lowes felt that 
Mr. Neihardt had done, in good workmanlike fashion, what 
he set out to do. But it would be interesting to know how 
far they sympathized with his aim and method. Prof. Lowes 
may not have completely rid his mind of "classic" prejudices 
in spite of all that he grants, in his Convention and Revolt, 
to Amy Lowell and other truly modern poets; but it is the 
Robinson of Merlin and Lancelot, never the Robinson of 
A Town down the River, who gave Mr. Neihardt the leaf 
of laurel. H. M. 



LIGHTS AHEAD 

Broken Lights, by Glenn Hughes, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

This book may be the first sign of a revolution — it was 
accepted by the English department of the University of 
Washington instead of a thesis for the master's degree. This 
is the only instance, so far as I have been able to find out, 
of an American university considering creative work worth 
an advanced degree. But others will follow. 

The preface is written by the head of the department, 
Dr. Frederick Morgan Padelford, who is widely known as 
a literary scholar. Dr. Padelford points out that "the cre- 
ation of art is at least as severe a test of culture, and of 
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